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Rethinking the Concept of Fitra: 
Natural Disposition, 
Reason and Conscience 


SYAMSUDDIN ARIF 


Abstract 


Little attention has been given to the role of innate human 


nature or fitra in the motivation behind human action. This 
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article examines the views of contemporary Western thinkers 
to creatively rethink the concept of fitra, not only from a theo- 
logical perspective but also a scientific perspective. Drawing 
upon Islamic scholarship and previous research on the subject 
that explore the wide spectrum of connotations couched in the 
Islamic term fitra in comparison with Western perspectives, this 
study offers a fresh look at, and approach to, the concept of 
human disposition or primordial nature, giving special attention 
to the biological, epistemological, and ethical dimensions, while 
most studies of fitra focus mainly on the theological and spiritual 
sides. It is hoped that this conceptual analysis will serve as a 
stepping stone towards a more nuanced understanding of fitra 
not only as (i) a natural tendency to act or think in a particular 
way, but also as (ii) the religious instinct, (iii) the power of the 
mind to think and understand in a logical way, and (iv) the inner 
voice or conscience of what is right and wrong in one's conduct 
or motives that drives the individual towards right action. 


Keywords: Human natural disposition; fitra; human agency; 


instinct; conscience 


Contemporary philosophers of action discussing human agency have 
usually focused on what distinguishes action from event, exploring 
how different notions of agency, intention, and volition have affected 
our understanding of mental causation, moral responsibility, decision 
theory, and criminal liability, to name but a few.' Little attention, if any, 
has been given to the importance of human natural disposition, reason, 
and conscience, let alone the role each of these plays in motivating or 
preventing an action. This article suggests that the Islamic concept of 
fitra offers contemporary philosophers of action valuable resources 
to creatively rethink current conceptions of human nature within the 
theory of human agency. Drawing upon Islamic scholarship and previous 
research on the subject,’ it seeks to reveal not only the wide spectrum 
of connotations couched in the Arabic term fitra in comparison with 


Western perspectives but also the conceptual content and explanatory 
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significance of the multi-layered notion of fitra bearing upon the nature 
and scope of human agency. 

Specifically, this article submits that (a) there is an inextricable link 
between human fitra and human agency; (b) fitra is natural disposition 
with multiple dimensions: biological (physical), theological (spiritual), 
ethical (moral), and intellectual (epistemological); and (c) a comprehen- 
sive account of fitra will contribute to a better understanding of human 
agency. It is hoped that this article will serve as a stepping stone towards 
a more nuanced understanding of fitra not only as (i) a natural tendency 
to act or behave in a particular way, but also as (ii) the religious instinct, 
(iii) the power of the mind to think and understand in a logical way, and 
(iv) the inner voice or conscience of what is right and wrong in one's 
conduct or motives that drives an individual human being towards right 


action. 


Etymology of Fitra 


The Arabic term fitra is one of the most frequently discussed subjects 
in Islamic thought and has been variously translated as ‘human nature’, 
‘natural disposition’, ‘natural reason’, or simply as 'instinct'? Muslim 
authorities on Qur’anic exegesis (mufassirun), scholars of Islamic law 
(fuqaha’), philosophers (falasifah), theologians (mutakallimun), and Sufis 
have all associated different terminologies with fitra and specified the 
use of the term differently depending on context. Arabic lexicographers 
present quite a wide-ranging and interrelated meaning of its triliteral 
root f-t-rnamely, to split, to cleave, to crack, and bring forth, to produce, 
and to create. When applied to objects such as camel, clay or dough, the 
verb fatara signifies milking, pressing and squeezing in order to release 
or bring out something. In the Holy Qur’an, it appears eight times in 
the sense of “create” or “constitute” (e.g., 6:79 and 17:51), while its active 
participle form is used six times to describe God as the “creator” (fatir) 
of the heavens and the earth (e.g., 6:14 and 12:101). Al-Sharif al-Jurjani 
defines fitra as the natural disposition to accept religion, knowledge 
and morality (al-jibillah al-mutahayyi’ah li-qabül al-din wa-al-‘ilm 
wa-al-akhlaq), while his predecessor al-Ghazali talks of some “initial 
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original disposition" (al-fitra al-asliyya) of human beings that is universal 
and common to all, regardless of race, gender, or culture. 

In Islamic legal (fiqh) literature, the term fitra is used in two senses. 
First, it is used to signify the set of practices observed by the earlier 
prophets and their people, which the Prophet Muhammad followed 
and prescribed for his community as well. A widely known tradition 
transmitted by Muslim mentions no less than ten recommended habits, 
namely, (i) trimming the moustache, (ii) keeping the beard, (iii) using the 
tooth-stick (siwak), (iv) snuffing water in the nose, (v) pairing the nails, 
(vi) washing the finger joints, (vii) pulling out the hairs of the armpits, 
(viii) shaving the pubic hair, (ix) cleaning the private parts, and (x) rinsing 
the mouth.’ All these practices, called sunan al-fitra (‘practices of the 
natural state of man’) should be observed because the Devil is believed 
to take up his abode in the dirty areas of human body. According to one 
hadith, these observances are enjoined every forty days, while another 
hadith says it should be performed every two weeks. It is reported that 
the Prophet used to pair his nails on Friday before going out to perform 
the Friday prayer and Abraham is said to have been the first person in 
humanity who pared his nails.° In the second sense, the term fitra is 
used to denote the mandatory charity at the end of Ramadan imposed 
on every Muslim, whether freeman or slave, male or female.’ 


1. Biological Fitra 


In spite of its varying and seemingly unrelated meanings, the Arab phi- 
lologists agree on the usage of fitra as a technical term in the context of 
Islamic religious discourse to mean “the natural constitution with which 
a child is created in his mother’s womb” (al-khilqah allati yukhlaqu 
‘alayha al-mawlud fi batni ummihi) This is what I call the ‘biological 
fitra’, which comprises not only anatomical features but also the phys- 
iological and psychological traits, instincts and impulses, appetites and 
lust, needs and abilities common to all human beings, although we do not 
concur with the Darwinists' claim about the evolution of homo sapiens 
(the ‘knowing man’) and other related species from the allegedly last 
common ancestor with chimpanzees and other great apes? Without a 
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biological fitra that readies them for the world, living beings would not 
stand as good a chance of surviving. An animal that was unable, for 
example, to grasp critical cause-effect relationships in its environment 
would fare poorly in life's tough competition. In this view, the human 
mind at birth is neither a blank slate, as some radical empiricists want 
us to believe, nor is it filled with knowledge as Plato imagined. The truth 
lies somewhere in between; we are born ready to explore the world with 
a mind equipped with basic instincts and skills necessary for survival. 

Biological fitra refers to the physical constitution of the human 
being with all the components (i.e. body parts such as the blood, heart, 
brain, etc.) that enables them to act or behave ‘mechanically’, as it were, 
but also imposes some limitations upon them. It is what Muslim schol- 
Arabic, meaning something so ingrained and firmly fixed in the self 
that it cannot be altered, resisted or eliminated without adverse effects 
(damage, dysfunction, tension, impairment, failure etc.). Thus, for exam- 
ple, delaying the call of one's biological fitra for too long or making a 
habit of not relieving oneself in the toilet often enough may lead to a 
urinary tract infection. The God-created biological fitra manifests itself 
in the endocrine system which controls our body chemistry, releases 
and sends hormones through the bloodstream, and the nervous system 
responsible for monitoring the outside world, governing our movements, 
sense perception, memory and cognition, consciousness and emotions. It 
is part of our biological fitra to be curious, to experience hunger (whether 
due to an empty stomach or a high level of glucose in the blood), to feel 
sleepy, to forget, or to seek attention, to love and enjoy the company of 
others. Biological fitra also sets limits to what we can and cannot do, 
take or bear. For example, we can only hear sounds ranging from 20 to 
20,000 Hz (herz), so that all sounds below the limit of human ears cannot 
be heard except with some hearing equipment or audio amplifier, while 
any loud sound above the audible range can cause irritation and even 
damage to the ears."° 

Biological fitra corresponds to what modern psychology calls 
‘instinct’, defined as “the inherent tendency of a living organism to exhibit 
a particular complex pattern of behavior". According to psychologist 
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Granville Stanley Hall, basic instincts such as the will to live or sur- 
vive, love of offspring, fear and anger, jealousy, attachments, memory, 
attention, senses, knowledge of locality and home-making instincts 
are common across animals and humans alike. Instincts are said to be 
nature's solutions to particular survival challenges and reproductive 
problems, which explains why animals and humans alike tend to flock 
and cooperate, seek pleasure, mate and beget.” Instinctive behaviors аге 
manifestations of innate biological factors, based neither upon learning 
nor prior experience. It is the human instinct of love and compassion that 
accounts for parenting care, voluntary social service and solidarity as 
well as attraction to another individual of the opposite sex. In the same 
vein, the instinct of pugnacity provides protection against threats and 
dangers, and thereby produces a variety of self-assertive impulses, such 
as revenge, rivalry, warfare and moral indignation, which, in turn, lead 
to the emergence of morality and law. Researchers have also associated 
instinct with language development, decision making, patterning, num- 
bers, music and even computing." Instinct is acknowledged as a driving 


force of civilization in human and non-human animals.“ 


2. Theological Fitra 


Most scholarly discussions of fitra take as their point of departure the 
Qur’anic verse (30:30), which reads: “So set your face toward the true 
religion, as you incline naturally towards Truth in accordance with the 
natural constitution of God (fitra Allah) in which He created humans 
(fatara al-nàs ‘alayha); there is no alteration in God's creation" (30:30). 
Many ofthe early Muslim commentators argue that the term fitra in this 
verse denotes the sound nature of human being, by which an individual 
is inclined towards belief in the existence of a Supreme Being that is 
controlling the destiny of man. It is interpreted as meaning that all types 
of created beings have their own nature that is permanent and all the 
same in all parts of the world. 

The fifth century linguist al-Raghib al-Isfahani asserts that the phrase 
fitra Allah in this context refers to the innate potential for faith which 
God has implanted in the souls of all individuals (ma rakaza fihi min 
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quwwatihi ‘ala ma'rifat al-iman).'° We call this ‘theological fitra’, which 
enables all living beings to know God, their Creator. It is the spiritual 
intelligence instilled in all creatures that allows them to recognize God as 
the true Maker, Controller and Sustainer of all that exists in the universe, 
who alone deserves worship, obedience and glorification. Consequently, 
‘theological fitra’ is none other than the natural tendency to embrace 
islam or become muslim in the sense of submitting oneself to the will 
and law of God, as explicitly stated in the Qur’an (3:83): “All creatures 
in the heavens and on earth have, willingly or unwillingly, submitted 
(aslama) to Him, and to Him shall they all be returned”. 

This scriptural base has been enriched by a well-known Prophetic 
tradition which appears in several variants in the Sunni hadith col- 
lections, stating that everyone is born a Muslim and that Islam is the 
universal religion of birth. The variants state: (i) “Every child is born in 
the natural state (kullu mawlud yüladu ‘ala al-fitra); (ii) “Every human 
being is given birth to by his mother according to the original disposition 
(kullu insan taliduhu ummuhu ‘ala al-fitra). It is his parents who later 
turn him into a Jew, a Christian, or a Zoroastrian” (wa abawahu ba‘du 
yuhawwidanihi wa yunassiranihi wa yumajjisanihi); (iii) “There is по 
child born except that he is born with the natural constitution (mà min 
mawlüd Ша yuladu ‘ala al-fitra), then his parents make him into a Jew 
or a Christian— just as camels normally beget sound calves (kamā tuntiju 
al-ibil јата); do you find any among them that are maimed?” * That 
fitra in this theological sense refers to the religion of Islam is attested in 
another tradition in which it is related that the Prophet taught a man to 
repeat certain words when lying down to sleep, and said: "Then if you 
die that same night, you die upon the true religion (fa-in mitta, mitta 
‘ala al-fitra)?"’ 

Drawing on these resources, Muslim writers developed the notion of 
fitra as a base disposition for religious belief, or indeed, as some would 
argue the point more thickly, for the Islamic faith. The religious fitra in 
the sense of natural faith in God was exemplified in the figure of the 
Prophet Abraham who, in his search for God, gazed at the stars, the 
moon, and the sun, wondering which one of these was God, and when 
he saw that all of them set, he said, “I do not adore things that set”. So, 
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he looked beyond the created order and concluded that God cannot be 
one of those transient things. Abraham was guided from the idol worship 
of his people to the knowledge of God by his innate human capacity 
(fitra) to know God, saying that "I turn my face to Him who created the 
heavens and the earth, being righteous, I am not positing any deities 
besides Him" (6: 77-79). In other words, he was able to see, through the 
“light of reason" (lumen rationis), that there must be a God, a Supreme 
Being who is eternal, all-powerful, and different from this visible world. 
Abraham's natural renunciation of false gods and his turning away (i.e., 
being hanif) from false religions is an expression of fitra. Indeed, the 
majority of Muslim exegetes interpret the word hanif as someone who 
lived according to rules and convictions that are similar to the religion 
of all prophets. Thus, the Qur'an calls Abraham hanifan musliman (3:67), 
a righteous person who submitted to the true God. 

Despite the atheists' dismissal of religion as a mere psychological 
invention -born out of fear and confusion - to help us cope with the 
struggles of life and comfort us in the wake of misfortune, or give us 
strength in facing the certainty of death, belief in God has never van- 
ished. All human societies are known to possess recognizably religious 
beliefs and practices. Even today religion continues to hold sway in soci- 
eties not only in Asia but also in North America. Many sociologists are 
compelled to abandon the so-called ‘secularization thesis’ that predicted 
the decline, and eventual disappearance, of religion with the onset of 
modernity. By contrast, many contemporary biologists assert without 
qualm that a religious instinct is embedded as much in our genes as in 
our culture. For example, geneticist Francis Collins, the former director 
of the National Institutes of Health and leader of the Human Genome 
Project, as well as neurologist Andrew Newberg, contend that "the 
need for God" is implanted in the structure of the human brain, which 
explains why we have always longed to connect with something larger 
than ourselves. A similar conclusion was reached by Barbara Hagerty 
whose interviews with numerous neuroscientists and geneticists have 
revealed that an orientation towards spiritual transcendence is somehow 
hard-wired into the human brain. Elsewhere, Huston Smith, a theist, 


and Henry Rosemont, an atheist, in a recent dialogue have come to 
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a concurring statement that religious instinct is present in all human 
societies all over the world in the same way that "universal grammar" 
is found in all humans, although they disagree about its ontological 
implications, that is, whether it constitutes a proof for the existence of 
God.” From this vantage point, it is safe to say that fitra can be under- 
stood as the innate psychological impulse for religion existing within 
the human spirit.” 

In the Islamic intellectual tradition, several thinkers are known 
to have used fitra as an argument in their proof for the existence of 
God. Abū Hamid al-Ghazali, for example, argues that God's existence 
needs no further proofs because belief in God is already instilled in the 
human nature and attested in the numerous verses of the Qur'an (fi fitrat 
al-insan wa-shawahid al-Qur’an mà yughni ‘an iqamat al-burhan).”' In a 
similar fashion, Ibn Taymiyyah considers human nature as a sufficient 
proof of God’s existence. “The acknowledgement and recognition of 
God, the Creator,’ he declares, “is placed in the hearts of all humans and 
jinn” (asl al-iqrar bi-al-sani‘ wa-al-i'tiraf bi-hi mustaqirr fi qulub jami‘ 
al-ins wa-al-jinn).” In his view, rational arguments for God such as those 
adduced by theologians and philosophers are unnecessary, since the best 
method for proving the existence of God and the creation of the world 
is the natural method (al-tariqah al-fitriyyah) of the Qur'an. Human 
knowledge of God is primarily through, and because of, their predispo- 
sition to faith which is the result of their primordial covenant with God 
as mentioned in the Qur’an 7: 172, “And when thy Lord brings forth their 
offspring from the loins of the children of Adam, He calls upon them 
to bear witnesses about themselves: ‘Am I not your Lord?’, they said in 
reply, “Yea, indeed we do bear witness thereto’ Lest you would say on 
the day of resurrection, ‘Verily we were unaware of this?” 

It is worth noting in this context, for the sake of comparison, that the 
innate ability of humans to recognize their Creator was also pointed out by 
a number of Western thinkers. The American philosopher Charles Sanders 
Peirce maintains that a vague belief in God is instinctive for human beings, 
and an “argument for the reality of God” is not impossible to construct.” In 
the early modern era, the leading Christian Reformist Martin Luther and 
his contemporary Johannes Calvin also had a similar opinion. Luther posits 
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knowledge of God's existence as innate to human nature, and he rejects 
rational philosophical proofs for the existence of God as unnecessary and 
misguided. Belief in God, in his view, is inscribed in humans spiritually: 
die natürliche Erkenntnis Gottes sind in des Menschen Herz eingeprágt; de 
Deo notitiae sunt naturaliter inscriptae in prima creatione.” Since God has 
rightly placed beliefs in human hearts, there is no need for rational argu- 
mentation and logical deductions in order to prove the existence of God.” 
Luther distinguishes between two kinds of knowledge about God: the 
general and the specific. General knowledge of God is innate and there- 
fore possessed by all humans, whereas the specific knowledge of God is 
acquired through piety.” By the same token Calvin maintains that "there 
is within the human mind, and indeed by natural instinct, an awareness of 
divinity. This we take to be beyond controversy. To prevent anyone from 
taking refuge in the pretense of ignorance, God Himself has instilled in 
all men a certain understanding of His Divine Majesty??? 


3. Epistemological Fitra 


The third dimension of fitra has to do with cognition and reasoning. 
Muslim thinkers across disciplines seem to agree on the epistemological 
significance of fitra. Ibn Sinà, for instance, says that primary concepts 
(41-та qulat al-badihiyyah) such as ‘being’ or existence and unity are 
understood immediately because their meanings are imprinted in the 
soul (ma 'anihà tartasimu fi al-nafs).” The same holds true for axioms 
such as ‘the whole is bigger than the part’ and ‘one and the same thing 
cannot be both affirmed and denied at the same time’, the truth of which 
is known by nature (ghariziyyan). He also speaks about a class of prem- 
ises such as 'every four is an even number' which relies on a syllogism 
whose middle term is known through natural intelligence (fitra) and not 
acquired by means of learning or instruction.” In his psychology, fitra is 
said to consist of necessary judgements that are known through sense 
perception and shared by all human beings, regardless of race, culture or 
religion. Even though the judgements of fitra cannot be doubted within 
the realm of sense perception, they are, in Ibn Sinà's view, not all true. 
This is so because of limitations in the estimative faculty (wahm), an 
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internal sense of the animal soul that perceives connotations in things 
not apparent merely from their physical forms. Thus, when a sheep per- 
ceives danger in a wolf, for example, that perception arises apart from the 
wolf's mere form. Consequently, according to Ibn Sinà, some judgements 
of fitra that derive from the faculty of estimation (wahm) are false, in 
which case the true judgement must be obtained from the intellect. For 
example, the estimative faculty judges incorrectly that all existent things 
necessarily occupy space, whereas the intellect judges correctly that 
some existents do not occupy space (for example, an immaterial being 
such as God). Thus, the intellect is required to prevent fitra from making 


false judgements and corrupting true knowledge.” In his own words: 


The meaning of fitra is that one should imagine oneself as having 
come to the world all at once as an adult endowed with intellect, 
except that he has never heard any opinion, never believed in 
any doctrine, never associated with any religious community, 
and never known any government, but has experienced the 
objects of sense and taken from them images. Then he submits 
something from among them to his mind and raises a doubt 
about it. If he is able to doubt it, then his fitra does not attest to 
it; but if he is not able to doubt it, then it is something which his 
fitra imposes. But not everything which the human fitra imposes 
is true, but many of them are false. True is only the fitra of the 
faculty called 'intellect' ... [Sometimes the fitra of estimation 
makes wrong judgments] and it is known that this fitra is false 
and the reason for it is that this is the natural operation of a 
faculty (jibillat quwwatin) that conceptualizes things only as 


objects of sensation (‘ala nahw al-mahsüs).? 


Ibn Sina employs the notion of fitra as natural intelligence, not only in 
connection with the mind's acknowledgment of the truth of primary and 
axiomatic propositions, but also with those which have their syllogisms 
built in (al-qadaya allati qiyasatuhà та а-Һа) or constructed through the 
natural operation of the mind (muqaddamah fitriyyat al-qiyas).? Primary 
propositions are those made necessary by the intellect alone through its 
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essence and natural disposition (li-dhatihi wa-li-gharizatihi), not through 
any external cause; for no sooner does the intellect truly form the con- 
cept of the terms [of these propositions] than it acknowledges its truth.” 
From the illustration he gives it becomes clear that fitra is that which a 
person cannot doubt; it is all that is left in their minds when people are 
stripped of their knowledge, their eyesight, and their hearing. 

A different concept of epistemological fitra is presented by Ibn 
Taymiyyah, for whom fitra is the sound nature by which an individual 
intuitively knows what is true and what is false. According to him, there 
exists within human nature the knowledge of truth and its attestation, 
as well as the recognition of falsehood and its rejection. It is something 
that God has molded initially (khalaqa 'ibadahu ‘ala al-fitra allati fi-hà 
ma rifat al-haqq wa-al-tasdiq bi-hi wa-ma fifat al-batil wa-al-takdhib 
bi-hi), even though it may later be contaminated or spoiled.” For Ibn 
Taymiyyah, this inborn knowledge includes necessary (daruri), primary 
(awwali), a priori (badihi), and certainly true (yaqini) propositions, which 
he describes as knowledge that depends neither on discursive reasoning 
nor on demonstration; rather, it constitutes the very premises and axioms 
upon which apodeictic proofs are built.” This is why he considers fitra 
to be synonymous with ‘aql (reason) and gharizah (instinct) by which 
humans conceive truths.” In his view, individuals with a sound fitra 
(al-fitra al-salimah) can easily discern valid premises and arguments 
from invalid ones, since God has made the human fitra predisposed to 
the apprehension and cognition of the realities of things? 

Apart from denoting innate knowledge that comprises primary con- 
cepts or mental categories and primary propositions, epistemological 
fitra signifies that which Robert T. Pennock calls the human instinct for 
truth.” As Aristotle has noted in the first book of his Metaphysics, all 
human beings by nature desire to know (ПФутес &vôpwroi тоб ғідёуол 
opéyovtat фбоғі).^ There exists within us an urge to know the truth, 
to learn things we did not already know before, or to discover what 
has been a secret, hidden, missing or shrouded in mystery. Some have 
labelled it the ‘thirst for information’, which explains children's natural 
curiosity and eagerness to explore everything around them, as well as 
adults’ need for news about people, things or events around them.“ 
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Epistemological fitra therefore accounts for curiosity which, accord- 
ing to Pennock, is the most idiosyncratic and the most characteristic of 
the scientific virtues, since science is better characterized as a series of 
questions pursued by inquisitive minds that just cannot stop wondering 
what or why.” An instructive case in point is that of Charles Darwin who 
wrote that he felt within himself “an instinct for truth, or knowledge or 
discovery" that was "of the same nature as the instinct of virtue", and that 
"our having such an instinct is reason enough for scientific researches 
without any practical results ever ensuing from them?* 

Moreover, the instinct for truth also predisposes human beings to 
favor honesty and truthfulness over hypocrisy and deceit. Even liars hate 
liars, and certainly do not like to be fooled or cheated. Interestingly, due 
to this epistemological fitra, humans are gullible and prone to deception. 
Most of us tend to trust others and believe they are telling the truth. We 
can be so cognitively overwhelmed, and then irrationally convinced, by 
emotional displays and logically fallacious arguments. However, this fitra 
also enables us to detect falsehood, uncover scams, fraud, and cover-ups 
of all kinds. This natural inclination for truth explains why children are 
sensitive to lying and deception, while adults despise lies. Researchers 
have found that although children are capable of lying, many fail to con- 
ceal their lies or maintain consistency between the lie and subsequent 
statements. Their natural tendency (fitra) to speak the truth overrides 
the pressure to tell lies regardless of risk or benefit, causing them to 
revert to the original predisposition to answer truthfully when they are 
interrogated—a phenomenon referred to by psychologists as the break- 
down or loss of ‘semantic leakage control’. One of the reasons why 
they revert to honesty is that telling lies, whether to avoid punishment, 
to gain some profit, or just to bolster their status, actually makes them 
internally uncomfortable. Deep down, we all know and understand that 


lying is wrong. This brings us to the next aspect human fitra: conscience. 


4, Ethical or Moral Fitra 


Perhaps the most important of all is what we might call the ethical or 
moral fitra, by which human beings know what is right and wrong, good 
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and evil. It is something within us that acts as an internal judge of the 
worth of all our actions, and influences how we behave by making us 
experience guilt and shame when we do wrong. This moral fitra is anal- 
ogous to the Greek concept of suneídesis (ouvetSnots) and the medieval 
Latin conscientia in many respects, both of which carry a double meaning 
of apprehension and awareness, which are still preserved in the French 
conscience and the German Bewufitsein. Indeed, in the Middle Ages, con- 
science was regarded less as a faculty than as an aspect of practical 
reason closely linked to ethical virtues. It was not until the early modern 
period that conscience came to be increasingly viewed as an aspect of the 
soul that functioned as the God-given guide and judge for distinguish- 
ing between what is morally good and bad, prompting the individual to 
choose the former and avoid the latter, commending the one, condemn- 
ing the other. In our times, with the rise of professional psychology, 
conscience come to be regarded as a faculty of the human mind on a 
par with the intellect, will, and memory. Its principal functions are to 
represent to the individual the universal laws of moral behavior, apply 
them in specific cases, and punish the individual for going against them. 
Conscience serves as a whistle blower when humans cross moral lines. 
Contemporary psychologists label it the ‘moral punishment instinct'.? 

In the Islamic tradition, there is a saying attributed to the Prophet 
concerning ethical or moral fitra. As reported by al-Nawwas ibn Sam'an, 
the Prophet once said, “Piety is good manners, and sin is that which 
causes discomfort in your innerself (al-ithmu ma haka fi nafsika) and you 
do not want people to know it (wa-karihta an yattali'a ‘alayhi al-nas) ^5 
In another hadith, Wabisah ibn Ma bad reported that during his visit he 
was asked by the Prophet, “Have you come to inquire about piety?", to 
which he replied in the affirmative. Then the Prophet said, “Ask your 
heart regarding it. Piety is that which contents the soul and comforts the 
heart (al-birr mà itma'annat ilayhi al-nafs wa-itma'anna ilayhi al-qalb), 
and sin is that which raises doubts and disturbs the heart (taraddada 
fi al-sadr), even if people pronounce it lawful and give you verdicts on 
such matters again and again". " From these Prophetic traditions we can 
infer that apart from being a breach of the laws and norms laid down by 
religion, there is a psychological aspect of sin as wrongdoing. Sin is that 
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which is done against one's conscience, resulting in disorder, disharmony 
and disturbance in the soul of its perpetrator. Besides being a violation of 
the rights of others (i.e., that of fellow creatures and the rights of God), 
sin is a moral evil. Sin is wrongdoing and injustice against oneself. On 
the verge of doing it, the individual normally shakes as he hesitates and 
suspects it may not be the right thing to do. In the aftermath of it, a deep 
sense of guilt, shame and regret emerge, thereby inflicting psychological 
pain and suffering. This is why no sinner is happy on the inside and in 
the Afterlife, no matter how hard they may try to conceal their misery. 

Furthermore, ethical fitra explains so-called ‘altruistic behavior’, 
whereby people choose to help others simply out of a desire to help, not 
because they feel obligated to out of duty, loyalty, or religious reasons. 
Sometimes they do so at a cost to themselves or at the expense of their 
own lives. Altruistic behavior is common throughout the animal king- 
dom. Unselfish behavior by an animal that may be to its disadvantage but 
that benefits others of its species is an outward manifestation of ethical 
fitra. Indeed, many human beings are willing to make sacrifices for the 
happiness and welfare of other people, not because of, but in spite of, 
rewards and punishments. We show concern and give help not only to 
relatives and friends, but also to strangers. All this is driven by the guid- 
ing force in human behavior which Sigmund Freud calls the Super Ego, 
otherwise labelled in contemporary psychology as the ‘compassionate 
instinct’ as well as the ‘forgiveness instinct’. 

According to Freud, human personality (i.e., soul or psyche) is com- 
prised of three forces or energies, each of which responsible for specific 
functions: the id, the ego, and the superego. The id consists of the basic 
urges for food, water, affection and sex. The id is the biological fitra of 
human beings, comprising both the instinct for life (Eros) and the instinct 
of death (Thanatos). The life instinct is said to be responsible for the need 
for food, love and sex, which are necessary for survival, cooperation and 
reproduction, whereas the death instinct is a subconscious drive towards 
aggression, violence and destruction. The id always seeks gratification 
and operates on a ‘pleasure principle’. When the id is not satisfied, ten- 
sion occurs. It is the task of the second force, the ego, to advise the id not 
indulge its craving for everything, as it may not be the effective way of 
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maintaining life. The ego thus operates on the ‘reality principle’, medi- 
ating between the demands of reality and the desires of the id. The ego 
corresponds to what is called the rational fitra, which enables a person 
to ponder carefully before making any decision, inference or judgment. 
Allegorically, the ego may be compared to a rider on the horse that is 
the id. While it derives its energies from the id, the ego must control 
and direct the id. Finally, there is the superego which carries society's 
moral values, and acts like a supervisor to both the id and the ego. It is 
the one which makes us feel uncomfortable when we do other than we 
should. The superego produces in us the painful feelings of disgrace or 
worthlessness and remorse when we have done something improper, 
offensive, immoral or illegal, or when we fail to do something that we are 
responsible for.” Thus the superego is equivalent to conscience, which in 
turn is identical to ‘moral fitra’, a little voice inside a person reminding 
oneself what is right and wrong. 


5. Corruption of Natural Disposition (Fasad al-Fitra) 


No one is born a liar or murderer, saint or sinner, joker or philosopher. 
As declared by the Prophet in the famous hadith, every child is born in 
the natural state of fitra. In their initial, natural state, all children are 
innocent and naive, unbiased and indifferent to virtues and vices. It 
is the environment and society - including parents, relatives, friends, 
teachers and associates (human as well as nonhuman satans), that turn 
them into good or bad persons, exert their influence on human thoughts 
and actions, and therefore alter or spoil their fitra. Although there is dis- 
agreement among Muslim scholars concerning the mutability of fitra,” 
there is no dispute regarding the role of Satan in obstructing the acts of 
human beings or interfering in their daily affairs. 

Indeed, in the Islamic as well as the Judeo-Christian tradition, the 
role of the Devil (Iblis) or Satan (Shaytan) in inciting human beings to 
disobedience, wickedness and all sorts of evil is always underscored. The 
Devil or Satan is said to be the first creature to disobey God, and therefore 
he was cursed and expelled from Paradise. Although he was condemned 
to eternal punishment in Hell, he was set free until Judgment Day as a 
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result of his double plea for the postponement of his punishment and 
for license to lead humans astray (7: 16-22). Satan is said to be the force 
of malevolence which partly contributes to the corruption of human 
fitra.” Various sins and crimes committed by humans are the result of 
following in Satan’s footsteps (ittaba'ü khutuwat al-Shaytan) and their 
falling prey to his whisperings (waswas) and temptations. Satan incites 
humans to heresy, apostasy, and idolatry; he urges avarice, enmity, and 
сопћісі;? he leads them to ignore their duty to God and to break His law. 
For his antagonistic role Satan is described in the Qur’an as the ‘plain 
enemy’ of humanity (7:22, 17:53 and 43:62). Nevertheless, even though 
Satan was given permission by God to tempt and deceive human beings, 
and he vowed to do so by all means available, human beings remain free 
to choose between good and evil. Satan himself admits that he has no 
authority over them, and that his job is simply to seduce them as he did 
with Adam, and they have the ability to resist his insinuations. Thus, no 
one can excuse himself by arguing that Satan made him do it, for Satan 
has the power only to tempt and invite, never to compel and coerce.? 

The close association of Satan with human beings and his impact on 
human thought and behavior is attested in a well-known hadith of the 
Prophet which says that Satan runs through the blood vessels of human 
beings (inna al-Shaytan yajri тајга al-dam).* Even the Prophet, whose 
interior has been cleansed, is not exempt from such attachment; his only 
advantage is that, with God's help, the Satan attached to his body was 
converted to Islam and therefore was a force only for good in his life. 
In other words, the Prophet was immune to Satanic interference. As he 
reportedly declared, “There is no one among you who does not have a 
spirit (jinn) as his companion placed in charge of him.’ They said, “What 
about you, О messenger of God?’ He said, ‘Even me, except that God 
came to my assistance against him and he has become Muslim. Now he 
only urges me to good"? In the case of ordinary people like ourselves, 
therefore, it is even harder to resist the Satanic forces that some have 
mistaken for what is otherwise called the ‘killer instinct. 

Besides affecting one's moral integrity, corruption of one's fitra also 
leads to cognitive failure. As noted by Ibn Sina in his treatise on logic, 
while most human beings would have no difficulty grasping rational 
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truths such as axiomatic propositions or first principles, some people 
cannot apprehend, or simply reject the truth of such propositions because 
of their underdeveloped intelligence, defective nature (naqs fi fitratihi), 
mental disability, and old age, or due to confusion with contrary views 
and certain misconceptions in their minds.” Along the same lines, Ibn 
Taymiyyah mentions a number of factors that often lead to the contam- 
ination, corruption or distortion of fitra: (i) following one's personal 
whims (hawa), (ii) harboring personal interests (gharad), biases or prej- 
udices; (iii) blind imitation (taglid) or uncritical acceptance of inherited 
beliefs (i'tiqadat mawrüthah); and (iv) entertaining conjecture (zann) and 
doubts (shubuhat).? Unless one's fitra is purged of these deficiencies it 
cannot function properly. Error and confusion, as well as misjudgment 
and misconduct are due to these factors, apart from Satanic influences. 
Ibn Taymiyyah compares human nature to a newborn's instinct for its 
mother's milk. The newborn will drink it if unimpeded; that is, it will 
actualize the potentiality of its instinct to drink.” 

In Ibn Taymiyyah’s view, human nature, if it is in sound condition 
(al-fitra al-salimah),® will “necessarily give witness, due to its very 
essence and by the necessity of its natural reasoning, to the existence 
of a Creator who is ever-knowing, omnipotent, and wise”, as pointed 
out in many Qur’anic verses such as 14:10, “Can there be any doubt 
about God, the Originator of the heavens and the earth?”, and 43:87, 
“And if you ask them as to who it is that has created them, they are 
sure to answer, ‘God!’. How perverted then are their minds.” Moreover, 
even if human fitra were not sensitive to God’s existence during happy 
times, it would certainly be sensitive during difficult times. Thus, the 
Qur’anic verse, 17:67, “And when danger befalls you at sea, all those that 
you are wont to invoke forsake you, except Him.” If human fitra is not 
spoiled, man would certainly find in it the love of God, since the source 
of knowledge of God is the fitra-based love of God (mahabbat Allah).*' 
It is the distorted fitra that leads a person to error and unbelief. Only 
when | ға is cleansed of its carnal desires (shahawat) and intellectual 
doubts (shubuhat), can it actualize knowledge, love, and worship of God. 

The indisputable role of Satan in perverting humans’ rational, moral, 
and religious fitra and interfering in their psychic life is accentuated in 
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another famous tradition of the Prophet, which relates that God said, 
“Т have created all of my servants inclined to worship, but satans come 
to them who turn them away from their religion (atathum al-shayatin 
fa-ijtalathum ‘an dinihim); they ban what has been made lawful for 
them, and they command them to associate partners with me for which 
no authority has been revealed". ? As a result, many humans, when they 
grow up, become atheists - who deny the existence of God and reject 
all religious belief, agnostics or skeptics - who question the existence of 
God, afterlife, etc., in the absence of material proof, deists - who believe in 
God as a creative, moving force but who otherwise reject formal religion 
and its doctrines of revelation, divine authority, etc., and pluralists - 
who assert that all religions are equally true and valid paths to God. 
Others become villains and criminals who can lie all day, commit theft, 
violence, murder, etc., without feeling the slightest bit of shame, guilt or 
remorse. So corrupted is their fitra that no amount of counsel and guid- 
ance can restore it. The Qur'an describes some humans whose rational, 
moral, and religious fitra has been spoiled as those who “have minds but 
they don't understand; who have eyes but they don't see; who have ears 
but they don't hear; who are like animals, or even below them" (7:179). 
They are the unwary souls whom satans have ensnared and distracted 
from the path of God, whose reason has been contaminated, and whose 
conscience blinded or totally debilitated. Indeed, many culprits who end 
up in jail for a violent crime do not feel sorry at all; some of them appear 
as if they do not understand that what they did was wrong, or do not 
believe that what they did was a crime, which was what led them to act 


in the first place. 


Concluding Remarks 


The subject of human nature stands at the crossroads of a number of 
related disciplines. On the one hand, it belongs to the domain of theology 
and epistemology. On the other hand, it is part and parcel of psychology 
and moral philosophy. From the foregoing discussion it becomes clear 
that the Islamic concept of human natural disposition couched within the 
word fitra with its wide-ranging meaning is a useful explanatory term 
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for understanding the complexity of human action and the interplay of 
its various determinant. Apart from its biological function, fitra under- 
pins not only the human cognitive and moral faculties but also forms 
the basis of religious faith and justice. Unlike previous interpretations, 
the conception of fitra delineated in the preceding pages provides for 
a richer and more nuanced account of human action, cognition, con- 


science, and religion. 
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